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Les principes de Vivolution sociale. Par Dicran Aslanian. Second 

edition. Paris, F. Alcan, 1909. — pp. xxiv, 296. 

M. Aslanian in this work undertakes the heroic task of presenting 
a complete account of human evolution in society 'from an entirely 
new point of view.' "Je crois avoir trouve la solution du probleme 
de Involution de l'humanite," he declares. Unfortunately it is 
difficult to agree with the author on this point, or indeed to find in his 
work any solution whatever of the greater questions of social evolution. 

The book falls into two parts, an analysis and a synthesis. In the 
former M. Aslanian sets out to define and explain such terms as 
'progress,' 'instinct,' 'imitativity,' 'homogeneity,' 'solidarity,' etc. 
As M. Aslanian often employs terms in rather unusual senses, the 
necessity for definition is evident. Briefly put, the argument is as 
follows. All social progress depends on 'solidarity' within social 
groups, solidarity being defined as " un sentiment de mutualite se 
determinant librement, excluant toute limitation de responsabilite 
toute prescription, et formant des groupes d'un caractere permanent" 
(p. 70). M. Aslanian refuses to admit any essential differentiation 
between the various races except in respect of solidarity. Yet soli- 
darity in its turn depends on 'homogeneity.' One would have thought 
that social progress involved heterogeneity — some form of differen- 
tiation — no less than homogeneity, but the author makes the sweeping 
statement, "A mesure que la similitude des individus par rapport 
a leurs aptitudes et leurs besoins diminue, la solidarity libre et 
spontanee fait place a. la contrainte ou a la desagr6gation " (p. 94). 
We are next told to distinguish 'solidarity' from 'social bonds' 
{liens sociaux), which are definite ways in which the former expresses 
itself. These, according to the author, are two in number. "Ainsi 
la religion et l'idee de race sont-elles les seules caracteristiques de In- 
tegration des groupes" (p. 107). Such a limitation, like many others 
in M. Aslanian's theory, seems extremely arbitary. Are not customs, 
manners, language, affection for certain ideas, for a certain territory, 
etc., equally expressions of social unity? 

The 'social bonds,' the author proceeds to point out, have a sub- 
jective character. What is implied is the idea of religious or racial 
superiority, and all integration of groups depends on such a sentiment 
of superiority. Accordingly, there are two types of community, 
based respectively on the principles of 'theism' and 'nationalism.' 
All such integration gives individuality to the group so integrated, and 
this individuality reveals itself as a standard or mode of living {train 
de vie). With a discussion of the train de vie the author concludes 
his analysis of social factors. 
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The succeeding synthesis is very loosely related to the analysis. 
In the latter, stress was laid on the element of 'subjective superiority,' 
which presumably involves and is developed by the opposition of 
group to group. Now we are told that, in the social evolution which 
we have to consider, all changes are in the last analysis the result of a 
struggle between man and nature (p. 168). We are also told that 
social solidarity is an adaptation to geographical conditions (p. 175), 
and the main thesis turns out to be that there is a permanent movement 
of migration towards hotter countries. At the same time heat 
breeds 'heterogeneity' and so centers of culture tend to move north- 
ward. Homogeneity is attained in the degree to which a people 
adapts itself to its territory. It involves the development of democracy 
or 'nationalism' while heterogeneity produces autocracy or 'theism.' 
" Partout ou le regime social a ete une monarchic absolue, la population 
a 6te heterogene" (p. 201). A further determination of direction is 
that democracy or 'nationalism' begins in the towns and spreads 
to the country. 

The arbitrary character of M. Aslanian's method is seen in this 
identification of ' theism ' and absolutism, ' nationalism ' and democracy. 
It will be seen that M. Aslanian is always ready to attempt general- 
izations, even at the expense of history. Take, for instance, the 
statement above mentioned, that "le regime deliberatif a toujours 
d6bute dans les villas." M. Aslanian, after his manner, generalizes 
from conspicuous instances, but government by discussion has not 
always begun in cities. Thus the Germany described by Tacitus 
(Ge'rmania, c. xi) had a very marked system of government by discus- 
sion, a very democratic system, but there were no cities in Germany. 
Many other instances might be quoted of M. Aslanian's loose treat- 
ment of history. For example, he attributes the modern extension 
of democracy to the transformation of the means of transport. Of 
course it is due to a far greater extent to the development of the idea 
and system of representation. 

Having discussed the direction of evolution, M. Aslanian devotes 
a chapter to an account of its 'acceleration.' His peculiar style of 
reasoning is very marked in this chapter. Civilization begins in the 
hot countries and moves towards the colder regions — therefore the 
evolutionary movement slows down. But man is inventive, and 
inventivity accelerates the process of evolution. "Par consequent, 
le ralentissement successif du mouvement evolutionniste est accom- 
pagn6 d'une acceleration successive en raison du progres" (p. 229). 

M. Aslanian adds a chapter on 'aberrations' wherein he places 
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the facts which he finds opposed to his generalizations. His view 
of 'aberrations' may be gathered from his statement that while nor- 
mally the centers of culture tend to move northwards there are ' partial 
or total aberrations' southward which always come to renew the 
evolutionary movement (p. 288). 

On the whole this habit of facile generalization makes M. Aslanian's 
book, in spite of occasional acute observations, very bewildering 
and unscientific. History he uses seemingly to furnish illustrations 
rather than inductions; anthropology he neglects altogether: conse- 
quently the reasoning is formal and abstract. The following passage 
is a fair instance of M. Aslanian's manner. He is discussing 'in- 
ventivity,' and remarks, "La multiplication indefinie, des moyens 
de l'existence se trouve m§me en contradiction avec la realite en ce 
sens que l'inventivite, comme un ph6nomene collectif, ne se propage 
et ne devient persistante que gr&ce a la solidarity. Par suite, elle 
presume de l'homogeneit6, tandis que l'humanite dans son ensemble 
est constamment h6terogene. Si l'humanite n'etait pas heterogene 
il n'y aurait ni lutte, ni inventivit6, ni progres. Ainsi, l'humanite 
n'est pas une realite au point de vue de l'inventivite et de la solidarity " 
(p. 240). 

There is a further source of confusion in this work. Philosophy is 
regarded by the author as nothing but a study of universal history. 
But he is constantly employing philosophical and especially meta- 
physical terms and giving them what seems to him their true (certainly 
a new) signification. To give one instance, he defines idealism as 
"un systeme sociologique, dans lequel ou attribue aux id6es ou du 
moins a certaines idees une puissance active et ou on les fait intervenir 
comme la cause efficiente de phenomenes collectif s" (p. xix). I do 
not know what this means, but I am sure no idealist would recognize 
his theory as so defined. Nor do I see much need for M. Aslanian's 
attack on idealism so understood. Certainly this is not the way to 
.find "the solution of the problem of human evolution." 

R. M. MacIvee. 
King's College, 
Aberdeen. 



